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ABSTRACT 

Few higher education institutions provide systematic 
information for high schools beyond what is involved in the 
application/admissions process. The Northern Michigan University 
(NMU) High school Feedback System was designed to meet the needs 
expressed by high school personnel in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
for increased frequency, quantity, and quality of feedback about 
students enrolled from their institutions. The system provides the 
high schools with feedback for curricular evaluation and more 
effective academic advising. In its ^.aplete form, the model provides 
a wealth of information to its feeder institutions. A comprehensive 
feedback report has also been created to provide information on the 
academic credentials, performance, and graduation of students from 
those high schools providing only a few students to NMU. The NMU 
model provides for the internal routing of data as well as the 
transmission of a wide variety of evaluatory information directly 
back to high schools. The feedback system was developed using 
DataEase. The model represents a formal commitment on the part of one 
college administration to share systematically with the high schools 
on which it depends heavily, included is a detailed discussion on the 
operation of the NMU feedback system. Appended are illustrated 
examples of each main component of the NMU High school Feedback 
System. Includes 7 references. (LPT) 
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The wukMMM of American education, particularly Ita 
aacondary system, have been wfdaty and loudly decried 
In numerous national studies. Ernest Boyer, In a recsnt 
Carnegie report (1987, p£) notea that thart la "a clear 
discontinuity between the schools and higher education. 
Today, educators from the separate levels, with few 
exceptione carry on their work in Isolation." Thla isola- 
tion manifests Iteetf In a lack of communication and 
imeraction between the various educational strata. In 
thla informational vacuum, educators receive little, If any, 
feedback about what they are doing waii and need to 
reinforce and sieo what they are doing poorly and need 
to improve. 

Aa Boyer (1983) points out, however: 

High schools do not carry on their work in isolation. 
They are connected to elementary and Junior high 
schools and to higher education. In the end, the quality 
of the American high school will be ahaped by the 
quality of these connections, (p. 316) 

A critical challenge facing the educational enterprise In 
the United States, then, Is how to snhsnce the communi- 
cation and interaction between the different educational 
levels. At present, this communication and Interaction is 
clearly lacking. A feedback model can provide us with 
the means and data so that we can better evaluate and 
batter accomplish our educational goals. 



The theoretical underpinnings for the present model have 
been derived from a relatively simple 'Input-process- 
produet* model. At ait levels of education, we take 
entering students (input), provide them with Instruction 
(process), and move them to the next grade (product). 
Due to the wen publicized constraints of too many 
students, too little time, and a tack of communication, 
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educators are virtually unaware of how well their "prod- 
ucts* perform when they become the "input* at the next 
Instructional level it is dear that what Is missing from 
the present approach la feedback. The Inclusion of an 
evaluation/feedback loop will aitow the educator to better 
aasesa the effectiveness of his or her Instruction. With 
this loop, Instructional processes can be improved so 
that subsequent groups of students wlU be better sbls to 
meet the requirements of the next level of education. 

Review off Other Systems 

A telephone survey was conducted to try to determine 
the types of In format io n and data which ware being 
shared by colleges and universities with high schools. 
While the survey was not meant to be a statistically 
representative one, an effort was made to contact a wide 
range of different types of postsecondary Institutions 
Factors considered m the selection were geographic 
region, size, location (urban vs. rural), type of control 
(public vs. private), selectivity (elite vs. nonselective) and 
level (two year vs. four year). In all, usable responses 
were obtained from over thirty-five different Institutions. 

The schools were asked to provide information about the 
types of feedback which they routinely provided to the 
high schools after the student was enrolled at their 
institution. Many reported that they provided vfewbooks, 
college nights, and many other types of information to 
the high schools in order to assist students and Interest 
them In attending th*Ur school Other institution report- 
ed that they would occasionally respond to ad hoc 
requests for data from a particular high school These 
ectivitiee were not included here becsuse they were not 
part of a systematic information-sharing program. 

The major finding from this survey is that the majority of 
institutions contacted share tittle, if any, systematic 
Information with the high schools. Once the application/ 
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Sumtoskm process It comp l e t e d and a high school la 
notified that a student haa enrolled, communication 
typfcstfy cesses. TWa pattern was reported by instttu- 
tlona such aa Camornia State University- Nerttridge, 
Amherst College, tha University of Southern Main*, and 
the State University of New York at Oneonta. 

A number of different factors ware cited by institutions 
for thle lack of data exchange with the high schools. 
Four major categories of responses emerged: 

1. Privacy restrictions related tr> tha Buckley Amendment 
prohibit thle (e.g., Falrfleid university snd Colgate 
University). 

2. Size, programs, snd mission make this Impossible 
(e.g., Mlaml-Dade Community College, Yekima Valley 
Community College, WA). 

3. Institutions! priorities do not permit development of 
this type of system (Mankato State University, MN). 

4. Pending proposal from the stats to institute e formal 
plan (Virginia Commonwealth University). 

It Is also Interesting to note thst two institutions provided 
performance-related information to their community 
college feeder schools but not their high school feeders 
(East Texas State University and Utah State Unlverctty). 

A second category of Institutions responded that they 
provide some systematic Information to high schools but 
that It la relatively limited In scope. For exempts, Truman 
College of the City Colleges of Chicago provides high 
schools with enrollment and graduation lists of students 
each semester. Calvin College (Ml) hosts s principal/ 
freshman/counselor day where staff from approximately 
twenty feeder high schools can visit the students in s 
clsssroom setting and are provided with performance- 
related Information. 

There Is a legislative requirement In the State of Michigan 
which mandates that the fifteen public institutions 
provide Information on remediation to the In-ststs high 
schools from which thslr studsnts have been drewn. in 
practice, asch Institution has responded in its own 
fashion. Oakland University reports to ssch high school 
district the number of students pieced In remediation in 
English, snd math. 

Michigan State University provides s letter to each high 
school with placement Information and the number and 
percentage of students In remediation in mathematics, 
English snd the social sciences, Flnsffy, the University of 
Michigan and Central Michigan University provide first- 
semester and first-yes r performance and credit hour 
Information by Individual student to each high school. 
While verying In complexity, each of these institutions 
haa made a commitment to or haa been coerced Into 
systsmstfcalfy sharing remediation, performance and/or 
enrollment information with its feeder high schools. 

A final category of institutions Involves those providing 
systemsttc end comprehensive Information to the high 
echools. Virginia Polytechnic (nstltuts and State Universi- 
ty (Virginia Tech) provides each state high school with e 
detailed anafysfe of specific high school courses taken 
and compares them to first year courses st VI rglnls Tsch. 
These detailed couree-releted comparisons are mede In 
English, mathematics, and the life sciences. Overall 
grade point average Information is provided to the high 
school In addition, total university figures ere provided 



for purposes of comparison. Virginia Tech also provides 
similar types of dats to its feeder community cottages. 

Of eH the institutions surveyed* the most comprehensive 
system is found in the three Regent's Universities of 
lowa. The University of lows, tows Stats University snd 
the University of Northern tows share responsibility for 
the deve l opme n t of feedback tetters to each high school. 
This cooperative project enables a given high school to 
receive information about any of He previous-year 
graduatss who attended one of these three primary 
In-ststs institutions. Each high school principal who 
wants this Informstlon snd signs off on Its confidentiality 
reeetvee Individual student dats which Includes academic 
credentials, first-eemeeter snd first-yeer grades and 
credits for their students ss well ss overall freshman- 
class dats. In addition, actual course ssslgnments to 
developmental, regular, and accelerated courses sre 
delineated. Qrsdss In each mathematics course sre 
listed specifically. The high school Is also provided with 
e profile of group date for itself as well aa the total 
freshman class. These comprshsnshrs reports are 
provided for eech of the three Regent's Institutions. 
Finally, a similar array of data are provided to community 
colleges. 

This survey has found thst fsw institutions provide 
systemstlc Information to high schools beyond what is 
Involved In the application/admission process. While 
definitely in the minority, s smstl number of Institutions 
havs developed feedback systems which provide an 
arrsy of currlculsr, performance, end enrollment informs- 
tlon to ths high schools. 

Setting 

Northern Mlchlgsn Unfvsrstty (NMU) Is a public institution 
of about 8,500 studsnts whose primary focus hss been to 
provide selected undergraduate and graduate programs 
to ths residents of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. In 
this rois, NMU haa been exceptionally successful. Forty- 
three percent of the new freehmen from the Upper 
Peninsula who attended one of the fifteen Michigan 
public universities in fall 1968 attended NMU. Thre* 
hundred eleven of the 428 new freehmen from Msrquet 
County (72.7%) attended NMU In fall 1988 (Tweddek 
1989). Thus, It is clear that the high schools of the Upper 
Penlneula and NMU have had a mutually dependent 
relationship. Whtls the strength of this rslattonshlp may 
be extreme, It Is not unusual, however, for many post- 
secondary institutions and a core set of high schools to 
be related In a elmltar fashion. 

Backg round 

Given thle symbiotic relationship It would be natural to 
sssums that clear lines of communication would be 
established between the poetsscondary Institution snd Its 
feeder high echools. Further, It would be expected thst 
the university would be routinely providing a wide arrsy 
of feedback to the high schools upon which ft depends 
so heavily for its enrollments. However, a survey (Duby 
and Mettlech, 1987) of Upper Peninsula euperimendente, 
high school principals, and counselors indicated thst 
secondary school personnel wanted the following: 

1. Better ilnee of communication 

2. Mors frequent communication 

3. Information on the performance of ti.elr studsnts 
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4. Outcomes Information on who was graduating from 
which fMda and how long It took to complete thaaa 
programs 

5. Informstior that could be uaad for curriculum plan- 
ning at tha high school lavsl 

6. Information that ctult ba uaad In advising in ordsr to 
convinca atudsnts to take ctrtsln pre-college courses 
(e.g,, a third or fourth mathsmatlcs courts). 

Purpoaa 

Tha Northam Michigan Unlvarslty High School Feedback 
Systsm la designed to meet the needs expressed by high 
school personnel for Increased frequency, quantity, and 
quality of feedback. Title system provides ths high 
schools with feedback for currlcular evaluation and more 
effective student advising, and it helps them with Internal 
evaluation and accreditation requirements, in its com- 
plete form, the modal provides a wealth of detailed 
Information to our feeder Institutions. A isss comprshsn- 
stvs but still valuable feedback report has sis? heea 
created to provide Information on tha academic creden- 
tials, performance, and graduation of students from those 
high schools providing only a few students to NMU. 

Modal 

While moat Institutions do not routinely Include high 
schools In their feedback loop, the NMU model provides 
for ths Internal routing of data aa weil aatha tranemission 
of a wide variety of evaluatory Information directly back 
to the high schools. This feedback system will now be 
discussed in detail 

raws i-nKaoMre seonnsoor? 

During college orientation visits, studsnts sre gensrslty 
asked to complete a battery of English, mathematics, 
reading, and perhapa communication tests. These 
screening end placement devices help the college to 
assets the comprehensiveness and effectiveness of 
pre-coilege instruction. Ths results are utilized in college 
placement decisions and strongly Influsncs whether 
developmental or remedial work may be required. While 
available, the findings are generally not ehared with the 
high school. 

In the present feedback systsm, placement rssutts are 
Internally routed to the claaa aseignment process, and 
are also shared with the high schools so that the high 
schools can see in which currlcular "strata* their former 
students have bean placed. These outcome measures 
can then be utilized by the high school faculty and staff 
to help aaaeaa the degree to which thslr products (I.e., 
their high school graduates) are being effectively pre- 
pared for their rotes aa college freshmen. 

At Northern Michigan Unlvarslty, placement teste are 
administered by tha Engliah and Mathematics Depart- 
menta and are utilized for college course placement 
deciaione In these areas. The placement results are slso 
fad back to the high schools. Vary specific data are 
provided which can have an impact on advising and 
currtcufum planning at the secondary level. In English, 
tha comprehensive NMU model provides the number of 
new freshmen from that high achoof who have bean 
ptaeed respectively into remedial, entry, or advanced- 
level English classes. [An example of thte type of 
placement Information is shown for a sample high school 



aa Section 1 of tire Appendix.] The high schools sre also 
provided whh actual eampiee (but not of their etodenta) 
of written assays which ttuetrate the sfcWs or lack of 
skills which distinguish between students placed at the 
three course levels. 

The results of tha mathematics placement teat guide a 
new student Into a specific course within the mathemat- 
ics sequence which can ba either remedial or entry level. 
The high schools are provided with a count of the 
number of new freshmen who have been placed Into 
sach mathematics course. The results from the English 
and mathematics placement teats are designed to 
provide specific meaningful Information to the high 
schools so that faculty can begin to asseee whether they 
are effectively teaching the sklits which need to be 
learned In order for their students to be successful. A 
hoped-for byproduct of this toferntsfion sharing wUI be 
the development of a dialogue between the mathematics 
snd English faculty at the secondary and postsecondsry 
levels. Of all the feedback provided within the compre- 
hensive NMU model, the placement Information segment 
Is seen as most imports nt since it can have a direct 
Impact on the high echooi curriculum, ft can provide a 
mechanism so that tha lessons learned from one high 
school cohort can be fed back to strengthen Important 
academic skills of subsequent cohorts of studsnts. 

Phase 2—rTOCwSS Infofmetfon 

Once the college studonte are asslgnsd to clsssss snd 
bsgin thslr programs of study, the normal college cycle 
bcglne (process). Some postseccidary institutions 
provide high schools with first-semester or first-year 
grade point averages of studsnts from their previous 
freshmsn class. Information about the progress of 
studsnts ovsr time, however, is not shared with the high 
echooi. The majority of postsecondsry institutions hsve 
ths capability to track students longitudinally since 
athietee, minority students, veterans, etc., sre routinely 
followed In order to meet NCAA, stats, and federal 
requirements. Thus, information regarding the progrsss 
of college studsnts is being used Internally and is slso 
provldsd to external regulatory or accreditation bodies. 
However, it is not typically provided to the high school. 

The process phsss of tha feedback systsm consists of 
ths collection and distribution of two msjor types of 
collsge performance measures. The first component 
involves sn analysis of ths current claaa standing and 
academic performance of both new end continuing 
students from a given feeder high echooi. Specific 
Information is presented on the number of studsnts from 
that high school currently enrolled In each academic 
department and achooL Cumulative grade point averag- 
es are also provided for each academic department 
Finally, comparative figures are furnished for the entire 
student body. This gives the high echooi a context for 
Interpreting the relative success of Its former students. 
[An example of these performance data ia provided for a 
aampte high school aa Section 2 of tha Appendix.] 

The second major compo n ent of tha process portion of 
the feedback system ia a detailed retention study baaed 
on new freshmen from each feeder high school for a 
ten-year period. Each new freshman cohort from 1900 
through 1069 ia traced for three years, Tha number of 
students persisting and making satisfactory academic 
progress at NMU ia presented in both tabular and 
graphic form. This portion of the process phase of the 
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mod*) provides high echoofc wttb the following informa- 
tion for each of the cohorts of new freshmen from that 
scJiooJ for the prevloue decade. 

1. The number of high school graduates who attended 
NMU each fail semaster 

2. The number and percentage of those atudenta who 
returned for the second semester at NMU who were 
making satisfactory progress toward a degree (de- 
fined aa achieving a grade point average of 2.00 
[C] or higher) 

3. The number and percentage of those atudenta who 
returned to NMU for their third aameater (Le., their 
sophomore veer) who were maintaining a cumulative 
grade point average of 2.00 or higher after this third 
semeater 

4. The number and percentage of those students who 
returned to NMU for their fifth semester (I.S., their 
junior year) who ware maintaining a cumulative grade 
point average of 2.00 or higher after this fifth semes- 
ter. 

The flfth-ssmestsr statistic is particularly important 
because previous institutional studies hsve demonstrated 
that nearly all students who complete five semesters at 
NMU while making satisfactory academic progress will 
eventually receive a degree from NMU. Comparable 
retention information is also provided for the entire 
freshman cohort for each of the ten years. This provides 
a context for Interpreting the relative success of students 
from that (ugh school. [An example of this process type 
of retention Information la shown for a sample high 
school as Section 3 of the Appendix.] Information of this 
type should be helpful In advising students and should 
be particularly useful for accreditation purposes. In- 
creasingly, secondary institutions are being asked to 
document the relative "success" of their graduates in 
post-high-school pursuits. 

When students complete their programs at the university 
they become the "output" of this educational level. Infor- 
mation relating to their degree majors and academic 
honors Is typically described In ths written graduation 
program. Postsecondsry institutions do not, however, 
systematically share these "success" storlee with the high 
schools from which the individuals were originally 
recruited. Despite the widely shsrsd malaise pervading 
the system of education In the United States, a record 
number of 1,386,800 degreea were expected to be 
granted at the bachelor's level and higher by 
postsecondsry institutions in 1869-90 (Anderson, et si., 
1999). White the high schools which feed thie pipeline 
are playing a significant positive role In these success 
stories, the extsmal feedback which they receive Is 
almost uniformly negative. 

At Northern Michigan University, ths relatively simple 
step has been taken to link college degree information to 
the high school from which students were originally 
recruited. Once completed, it becomes possible to share 
the success stories with the secondsry schools who 
played a major role in preparation of the students. The 
output segment of the model uses as s database all NMU 
degree recipients from the previous academic year, 
information concerning the type of degree granted and 
the major program and academic honors (where applica- 



ble) are linked to the application file where the name of 
the high echool, the high echool graduating class, and 
the etudenfe maiden name (if applicable) are collected. 
[An example of this degree related Irrformstion is shown 
tor a sample high school ss Section 4 of the Appendix.] 

The graduation letter la dealgnad to provide very specific 
snd personst information to the high achooi Since the 
names of the former high school students and their 
graduating tiassse are provided, the feedback provides 
positive role models for current high school students ss 
well as refreshing success stories and positive "surpris- 
es* for high school teachers and administrators. One 
byproduct of this phase of the model la to provide the 
names of successful college graduates from a given high 
school who might be persuaded to talk to current high 
school students In order to shsrs their perspectives and 
to transmit to other students those factors related to 
future college success. 

P ha se 4-Pnduct Momtthn 

After leaving the postsecondary institution, most gradu- 
ates choose one of two major career paths. They may 
pursue graduate study or may seek employment The 
typical option la the latter one, and the final phjsjLof the 
feedback system is to provide ths secondsry institution 
with Information about ths type of smployment attained 
by a given Individual after leaving the unhrsrslty. At 
present, the feedback model does not Include the 
contlnulng-education option. The employment Informa- 
tion describes ths former student as a "product* of the 
postsecondsry system. 

Over the past decsde, postsecondsry institutions hsve 
become increasingly concerned about the product* of 
their labors. There are three major rsssona for this 
concern. First, academic program reviewe Increasingly 
have turned to the former student as the best available 
source of Information about the relevance of academic 
programs snd ths quality of instruction received. Sec- 
ond, accrediting bodies, legislatures, and the public 
Increasingly are asking about ths benefits which result 
from s publicly supported college education. Finally, 
public Institutions increasingly have turned to their 
alumni (l.e., their products) for financial support While 
a great deal of information Is collected end Is clearly 
available for internal use, institutions do not share this 
information with the high schools. 

The product phase of the model is designed to provide 
the high schools with "real life* success stories and 
positive role models as well as valuable information for 
accreditation and outcomes assessment needs. [An 
example of this product type of data is shown for a 
ssmpie high school aa Section 5 of the Appendix.] One 
final benefit of thie phase of the model is to provide to 
the high schools ths names of successful teachers, 
administrators, and businessmen who might be wilting, If 
asked, to share their time, energy and, perhaps, resourc- 
es with thslr former high school. 

The complete Northern Michigan University High School 
Feedback System has now been described In detail and 
is depicted in the figure. 

While the development and Implementation of such a 
system might seem like a great deal of effort, ft is clearly 
motivated out of self interest By providing high schools 
with these types of Information, ws can help them to 
better evaluate and improve their processes so that thslr 
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students will likely be more successful when they be- 
come our students. 

Methodology 

The NMU Feedback System provides s comprehensive 
portfolio of Information to the high schools by producing 
four detailed data-driven letters. Despite its spparent 
complexity, from a methodological point of view the 
system la little more than a sophisticated example of 
mall-merge techniques. Rather then being limited to text 
fields such as name and sddress, however, the system 
employs a wide variety of data fields to produce quantlta- 
tive analyses end graphic images personalized to the 
high school. In essence, the feedback system employs 
a relational technology In which date fields are related to 
each other using certain common elements. The most 
important common data element in the preaent system is 
the high school code. Placement test rssults, retention 
information, grade point averages, and even Job-related 
data are all linked by the presence of the high school 
code. The preaent feedback system wae developed 
using DataBase, but many other almilar tools such as 
PARADOX, D-BASE IV, FOXBASE +, and FELIX are also 
available. 

Given the power of the personal computer and the soph- 
istication and flexibility of relational software, offices are 
now able to take direct control over application develop- 
ment projects. The mainframe computer has not been 
completely eliminated from this process, but its rote haa 
been draatiealty altered to 'downloading* recorde for use 



by campus offices on persons! computers. The feedbeck 
system merges edmlsslons, performance, end graduation 
databaaea downloaded from the mainframe with other 
database files. The NMU approach prepares information 
in DataEase (a relational database) and sends it to 
LOTUS 1-2-3 (s epresdsheet) where the data are 
graphed. Finally, the graphs are incorporated Into WORD 
(a word processor) which produces professional-quality 
letters on s Isser printer. 

Timing 

NMU provides feedback to ita msjor feeder high schools 
in a aeriea of five letters. Each of the letters la presented 
with a apechlc topic In mind. The letters are spaced 
across ths academic year so that NMU will have a 
chance to produce these documents efficiently, and the 
high schools will have an adequate amount of time to 
assimilate and make use of the Information. The time 
echedule, which was Implemented during 1990-91, Is 
presented In the table that follows. 

A single letter which contains elements of the compre- 
hensive feedback model la sent to those institutions who 
provide NMU with only a small number of students. This 
letter contains a variety of placement, enrollment, perfor- 
mance, and graduation data. This slngls letter Is mailed 
to institutions In January. 



While American education Is loosely termed a 'system," 
in actual practice ft functions In a very different fashion. 
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Harold Hodgklnson (1085) obssrvsd: 

Almost sveryone who works In education perceives tt 
ss a set of discreet institutions working in Isolation 
from each other . . . (these people) have virtually no 
connection with ail the others and little awareness of 
educational activity provided by the total. Because of 
this, the school is defined as the unit, not the people 
who move through It (p. 1) 

However, there have been cslls for greater interaction 
between the many levels of the educational spectrum. 
Boyer (1967, p. 3) argues that the nation's education 
structure should be *a aeamlesa web,* and he calls for 
educators to work mutually to build a stronger system. 

Hodgklnson (1085) suggests the interdependence of 
educational levels by drawing an analogy to a food chain 
where any alteration In the ecology of the food chain 
affects all of the organism* at all points in that chain: 

It la assumed that if people can begin to SEE the 
educational system as s single entity through which 
people move, they may begin to behave aa If all of 
education were related. It seems self-evident thst such 
s perception is good. (p. 1) 

if we, aa educatora, begin to perceive that successes st 
previous points on ths educational continuum will have 
a positive Impact on our efforts, then It becomes clssr 
that it la In our best interest to help our -partners- In thslr 
efforts. Ths systematic incorporation of an evaluation 
and feedback loop can provide educatora with a 
time-tested mechanism for determining the extent to 
which learning experiences are actually producing 
intended learning outcomes and desired behavioral 
changes in our students (Tylsr, 1049). 

The evaluation-feedback loop can be effectively em- 
ployed In an phases of the systsm, and its widespread 
use will have an Increasingly positive impact on the 
development of students as they pass through the 
various phases of the systsm. The Northern Michigan 
University High School Feedback System rspresents a 
formal commitment on the part of one college administra- 
tion to share systsmstksslty a wtde array of sxJsting 
Information wtth the Mgn schools on which it depends so 
heavity. This project represents a philosophical recogni- 
tion that our ability to accomplish our educational 
objecttvee depends hesvHy on the skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes which our students bring with them from their 
high school experience. This feedback systsm Is de- 
slgiwd to provide the schools wtth Information for 



curricula; evaluation and mors affective academic 
advising. It can aid th^ with their own Internal evalua- 
tions and can etao hasp prepare them for accreditation 
requirements. Thus, the primary purpose of this alabo- 
rsts feedback system la to help the secondary Institutions 
do their Jobs mora effectively. 

By enhancing the quaHty and quantity of communication 
by faculty and adminietratlone at different instructional 
levels, we can begin to weave sn sducatJonal structure 
made of a "seamless web.' As Boyer (1963, p. 263) 
points out: 

. . . There Is a thirst among the nation's secondary 
teachers for all kinds of hslp that will Improve and eass 
their work. If the quality of the teaching In America's 
public schools Is going to rise, then the nation's institu- 
tions of higher sducstion cannot afford to alt back aa 
Indifferent spectatora while the schools struggle wtth 
problems thst they cannot solve aions. 
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The Northern Michigan Unlvereity High School Feedback 
System Is the result of the Mending of the talents of a number 
of individual*. Ttoo exceptional graduate r ese arch assistants, 
Kay Metttaeh and Patrick Fregef have contributed an extraordt- 
na ry amount of tkn# and effort fn working out the details of the 
model and In building the databases which drive ft* Kfmbra 
Davis is responelb4e for typing the many v er sio n s of the menu- 
script m weU as the production of Hs exceptional graphics. The 
flexibility, integration, and pr ofessi onal quaHty of these f e e d back 
letters are due In large part to the software-related wizardry of 
James Masuga, dean of enrollment management 
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